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A, 


Aanp-varK of South Africa, 363. 

Academy (Royal), foundation of, 128. 

Admiralty, reform required by the 
Board of, 543. 

Albert Nyanza, Lake, 155. 

Alewyn, intellectual Prime Minister to 
Charlemagne, 321. 

Animals, habitations of, 355 — bur- | 
rowing mammalia, 360—burrowing | 
birds, 363 — wood-tunnelling birds, | 
867—burrowing reptiles, 368—pen- 
sile habitations of mammalia, 375— 
pensile birds, 377 — pensile nest- | 
making insects, 378—fishes as archi- 
tects, 379—nests of water insects, 
331--social insects, 387. 

Ant (the driver), one of the most ter- 
rible insects in existence, 387—drives 
before it every living creature, ib,— | 
villages deserted on its approach, | 


388. 

Ant-balls, 388 — suspension bridge of 
ants, id. 

Antiquity, remains of, monumental and 


literary, 325. 
Architecture, architectural forms of 
g growth, 427 — the largest 
buildings the oldest, 429—pyramids 
at Ghizeh, 1+.—the untutored idea of 
greatness is greatness of size, 430— 
the Egyptians built not for beauty or 
use, but for eternity, ib.—temple at 
Ghizeh, 421 — culminating era of 
Egyptian artistic embellishment, <b. 

ifices of the Pharaonic kings, 432 
—great hall at Karnac, with plan and 
section, 433—rock-hewn tombs at 
Beni-Hassan (with engraving), 435— 
Egyptian temples called Mammeisi, 
437—faults and merits of Egyptian | 
sculpture, 438 — perfection of the | 
Parthenon, 439—Greek architecture 
inferior to Gothic in grandeur, ib.— | 
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Roman architecture, 440—the Colos- 
seum a typical example of the Roman 
style, 441 — details of the building, 
442—plan of the Pantheon at Rome, 
445—the vault an especial distinction 
of Roman architecture, 446—-plan of 
Basilica of Maxentius, ib.—architec- 
ture of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
449 —absurdity of the spiral bas- 
relief round Trajan’s column, 451— 
Roman tombs, 452—Christian basi- 
licas, 453—view of the interior of 
St. Paul’s, at Rome, before the fire, 
454— for 500 years the annals of 
Western architecture a blank, 456— 
characteristics of Gothic architecture, 
459—relation of ethnology to archi- 
tecture, <b.—vice of modern architec- 
ture, 460. 

Arian civilization 
491. 

Armstrong’s (Sir W.) arguments against 
patent rights, 85. 


in Central Asia, 


| Asia (Central), geography of, 463— 


fatality to English explorers, 465.— 

t trigonometrical survey of 
ndia, 467—Russian travellers, 469 
—English explorers, 471—aneedotes 
of explorations by disguised Euro- 
peans, 473—MS. journal of a German 
traveller, 474—its alleged discoveries 
adopted in Russian government maps, 
wb.—summary of its contents, 475— 
arguments against its authenticity, 
476—Russian arguments in reply, 
478—contributions by Native agents 
to the geography of Central Asia, 
481—general description of Central 
Asia and its inhabitants, 483—four 
great river systems, 484— physical 
geography of Central Asia, 487—two 
systems of ancient Asiatic civiliza- 
tion, 489—the ancient Iranians the 
founders of Central Asian civiliza- 
tion, 490—Arian civilization, 491— 
stages of transformation in the popu- 
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lation of Central Asia, 493 — its 
political condition, 495 —the six 
cities of Chinese Turkestan, 496— 
British interests in Central Asia, 497 
—survey of recent events, 499—Rus- 
sian designs on Bokhara, 500—the 
Russo-Indian question, 502. 

Assaye, battle of, 22. 


B. 


Babylon in old romances = Cairo, 300. 
Badham’s (Dr.) editions of parts of 
Plato, 324—exponent of the Dutch 
school of criticism, 349—samples of 
his emendations, 35l—errors, 353— 
his reputation as the first living 
scholar in England, 354. 
Baker's discovery of the Albert Nyanza, 
155—devotion of Mrs. Baker to the 
enterprise, 156 — Baker’s meeting 
with Speke and Grant, 158—residence 
in Latooka, 162—reaches the Somerset 
river, 163—discovers the Albert Ny- 
anza, 166—interview with the king 
of Unyoro, 169—his work the most 
picturesque description of the centre 
of Africa, 170—his qualities as an 
explorer, i. 
Baptist missionaries in Jamaica, 247. 
as virulence against Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, 137 -—contemptuous contrast 
between portrait and historical paint- 


ing, 138. 
Basilicas (Christian), architecture of, 
453. 
Beauty, theories of, 115. 
Beaver (the), a most skilful engineer, 


386. 

Bentley’s ‘Phalaris,’ vast information 

contained in, 327. 

Bertha, mother ‘of Charlemagne, her 

statues distinguished by large feet, 

31. See ‘French Literature,’ 

Bessemer’s conversion of pig-iron into 

steel, 87—history of the invention, 

90—difficulty of determining certain 

stages of the process, 96. 

Blakesley’s ‘ Herodotus,’ 349. 

Blanc’s (Louis) ‘Lettres sur 1’Angle- 
terre,’ 536—noble requital of English 
hospitality, i. 

Brialmont’s ‘Campaigns of Welling- 
ton,’ 1, 


Cc. 


Caddis-worms, experiments with, 382— 
mode of constructing their houses, 
. 





Cesarism favoured by manhood suffrage, 


548, 


Cambridge, distinguished Greek scho- 


lars of Trinity College, 349. 


Caryatides, origin of, 436. 
Chancel, origin of the term, 453. 
Charlemagne, the gigantic part he plays 


in history, 318—his stern look, b.— 
creator and founder of a new order 
of civilization, 319—represented the 
spirit of order against the antagonists 
of civilization, ib.—eagle-like rapidit 
of his campaigns, 320—myths substi- 
tuting him for Odin (Woden), ib., note 
—his pursuit of learning with Alc- 
wyn, 321—description of his person 
and manners, 322—romances about 
Charlemagne anathematized by Pope 
Calixtus II., 323. 


Chesney’s (Capt.) history of the late 


Virginia and Maryland campaigns, 
511. 


Christianity, attacks on, 389—Strauss’s 


‘Life of Jesus,’ 389—character of 
his thoughts, 390—his three great 
principles, 392—dates of the Gospels, 
395—purpose of St. John’s Gospel, 
397 —analysis of it, 398 —contro- 
versies on the succession of the 
Gospels, 400 — Strauss’s theory of 
myths, 401—reduction to a myth of 
the career of Bonaparte, 402—of the 
American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 403—examination of the theory 
of the mythical origin of the Gospels, 
404—alleged feud between the Pe- 
trine and Pauline elements in the 
early Church, 407 — guess-work of 
the critical school, 409—the Gospels 
not a product of the circumstances 
and ideas of their age, 410—popular 
error as to the Pharisees, 412—sup- 
posed influence of their doctrines on 
the human development of our Lord, 
ib, — relations of the Baptist with 
Jesus, 413— recent investigations 
give stronger assurance of the origin- 
ality of Christ’s teaching, 415 — 
character of the system proclaimed 
by Him, 416—Guizot’s interpretation 
of the two principles on which 
Christ’s kingdom is founded, 418— 
Catholicity of that kingdom, ib.— 
Christ’s abolition of privilege in the 
relations of God and man, and dis- 
tinction between man’s religious and 
civil life, 420—the title of the Son 
of Man, ib.—the Gospel’s double 
character of austerity and love, 421 
—ideal of Christ’s kingdom, 422— 
the person of Christ the miracle of 
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history, 423—the controversy not all | 


matter of regret, 424. 
Circumspecté agatis, statute of, 183. 


Clericale privilegium, or benefit of | 


Clergy, 184. 

Coal, exhaustion of, 104 — probable 
duration of coal-fields, 105. 

Cobet (G.C.), Dr. Badham’s eulogy on, 
333 — particulars of his life, 347— 
at the head of Continental Greek 
criticism, 348—list of his works, #b. 

Coiffure of African savages, 159. 

Comparative grammar, a true science, 
331. 

Conservative party, true 
character and genius of, 553. 

Cort (Henry), inventor of puddling iron, 
80. 


political 


Cotton supply from India, increase of, 
202, 


D. 


Dissenting bodies, four great, 195. 

Diving-bell and the water-spider’s nest, 
analogy between, 380. 

Dobree's (P. P.) ‘ Adversaria,’ 329. 

Dragonnades inflicted on Hugonots, 39. 

Dutch school of classical criticism, 348. 


E. 


Eden’s (Hon. Emily) ‘ Up the Country,’ 
198. 

Elmsley’s labours in Greek criticism, 
329. 

Emigration from England, amount of 
annual, 209. 

England of to-day contrasted with the 
English of some centuries ago, 71. 
Esquiros’s (M.) ‘ English at Home,’ 

537. 


Esterlings, German merchants in Eng- 
land, 69. 

Evil May Day, riot on, 70. 

Excommunication of Hendricks by 
Bishop Wilson, 181. 

Eyre (Mr.) his measures in Jamaica, 
241, 


F, 


Fergusson’s ‘ History of Architecture,’ 
425—the most comprehensive work 
that has ever appeared on the subject, 
429, 

Fishes as architects, 379. 

Forgats pour la Foi, sufferings of, 40. 

Foreign artificers in England under 
Henry VIII, 70. 











| 


France and England, essentially rival | 





powers, 538—primary result of their 
alliance, preparation for war by the 
rest of Europe, 539—European wars, 
traced to that alliance, 540. 

French literature (ancient), an immense 
body of epic poetry, 283—Chanson 
de Roland, 284—subjects of Chansons 
de Geste, 285—defeat of Charle- 
magne’s rear-guard at Roncesvaux a 
subject of song for three centuries, 
287—rules for understanding ancient 
French, 288—poems descriptive of 
the wars of Charlemagne with his 
vassals, 300—poem on Charlemagne’s 
war with Beuve, Duke of Aigremont, 
301—embassy to demand homage of 
him, 303—the four sons of Aymon 
the Duke’s brother, 305—Karl’s wars 
with them, 307—heroic qualities of 
Renaud the eldest, 309—supernatural 
peeves of his horse Baiart, ib. (See 

oland)—story of Bertha ‘aux grans 
piés,’ mother of Charlemagne, 310— 
substitution of a Servian woman for 
Bertha on the night of her marriage 
with Pepin, 312—detection of the 
impostor by Queen Blanchefleur, 315 
—other romances of the Carlovingian 
cycle, 316. 


G. 


— and galley slaves under Louis 

XIV., description of the galleys, 46 
—punishments of the cowhide and 
bastinado, 48—nature of ‘ the labour 
of a galley slave,’ 49—horrible scenes 
on board a galley, ib.—striking ac- 
count of a galley in a storm, 51—de- 
scription of a battle between an 
English frigate and French galleys, 
52—gallant conduct of the English 
captain, 53—a journey of galley 
slaves described, 57. 

Gainsborough’s injustice to Sir J. 
Reynolds, 133. 

Gardiner’s travels from Herat to Kaf- 
feristan, 473. 

Garrick’s histrionic excellence, 125, 

Gladstone's (Mr.) faults of manner and 
tactics reduced his majority of 
seventy-five to a minority of eleven, 
261—his arguments framed to please 
not the moderate but the extreme 
wing of his party, 264—his sin- 
cerity and self-deception, 206—his 
Reform measure ‘ made to pass,’ 268. 

Gleig’s ‘ Life of Wellington’ contains 
more personal details than are given 
by any other writer, 2. 
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Gondokoro, a depét for the slave trade, 
157 


57. 

Gerdon, how far implicated in the 
Jamaica rebellion, 245. 

Gothic architecture, characteristics of, 
459. 

Grand Monarque (the), his cruelty to 
the Hugonots, 39. 

Greek criticism, three stages of know- 
ledge of ancient authors, 325—the 
Scaligers, 326—history of classical 
literature in England, 327—Bentley 
the prince of English critics, ib.— 
Porson created a new epoch in Greek 
scholarship, 328— Elmsley and 
Dobree, 329—study of Sanserit, 330— 
comparative grammar, infinite 
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wariety of Greek, 334—relation be- | 
tween antiquarian and critical studies, | 


33) t: texts, 338—methods of 
-. criticism, 341—illustrations of errors 
in manuscripts, 343—blunders of 
copyists, 344—Dnutch school of Greek 


: criticism, 348--Dr. Badham its ex- 
wiih 349. 
Guizot’s meditations on the essence of 


Christianity, 420. 


H. 


Hamley’s (Col.) ‘Operations of War,’ 
512—his career, ib.—novels and con- 
-\ tributions to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
. tb-—analysis of his work on the ‘ Ope- 
-orations.of War,’ 514. See Warfare. 
Heeren on the foreigu policy of Great 
Britain, 538. 
Hippopotamus: soup superior to turtle, 


History (ancient); revolution in the 
study of, 331. 

Hogarth’s envy and vanity, 107. 

Homeopathy, its inductions illustrated, 


409. 
ioHugonots at: the galleys, 39— their 
is i as, Forgats, 40—memoirs 
of Jean Marteilhe, 41—summary of 
his: narrative,'43—the Duke de la 
Force sent to convert the Hugonots 
with four Jesuit priests’ and a regi- 
ment of dragoons, 43 (See Marteilhe) 
— Hugonot dogs,’ 51-—intercession 

of Queen Anne in their favour; 60. 


I. 
India, whether a source of weakness to 
England, 199 — facts demonstrating 
its importance to England, 200— 


m nee a. conquered 
country with a colonial dependency, 











commerce with India - greater 
than with any other nation,’ 201— 
table of the increase of British trade 
with, 202—Indian contributions to 
the wealth of England, 203—table 
of payments to England by, 204— 
steam communication | ‘with, .— 
equivalent advantages to, 207—in- 
creasing wealth of India depending 
on English rule, %.—70,000 English 
troops required for its sectirity, 209 
—5000 reeruits a: yearthe only strain 
upon England’s resources, ib. false 
analogy ‘between our’ colonies and 
Indian possessions, 2}1—illustrations 
of the difference between) India) and 
our colonies, 212—Indian. legislative 
council: not a: representative ‘body, 
213—particulars: of »Indiam revenue, 
215—future resources of India, 216 
whether public ‘works should be 
carried on by ‘Government! or by 
private enterprise in, 2]8—introduc- 
tion of Christianity’into, 220. 

Iranians (Eastern), the founders of 
Central Asian civilization, 490. 

Tron trade, growth ofi:the,:72=+variety 
in the applicability of iron, 73-—dit- 
ference of wrought ‘iron, steel, and 
cast iron, ib,—smelting iron-ore in 
Central Africa, 74—smelting process 
in Borneo, 75—bronze and iron of 
ancient Egypt, 76 — Roman iron- 
works in Britain, 77—substitution of 
pit-coal for charcoal in smielting, 79 
—pig or cast iron, .—puddling ex- 
plained, 80—story of lenry Cort, 
inventor of puddling, 80—inverition 
of hot-blast, 81—carboniferous iron- 
stone or wild coals, 81—black-band 
iron-stone, 1b,—saving effected -by 
hot-blast, #.—Bessemer’s invention, 
87— Indian Wootz, 88 — inquiry 
into the brittleness of iron, 103— 
production of iron in relation to the 
exhaustion of cval, 104. ce Steel, 
and Bessemer. 


J. 


Jamaica, negro population to European 
as thirty to one, 221—the mulatto. 
class, 223 — examination of! Mr. 
Underhill’s letter to the Secretary of 
State, 224—inflammatory appeals ‘to 
the negroes, 226—history of the out- 
break, .227—atrocitiés of the: ittsur- 
gents, .229+— vigorous’ proceedings 
aguinst,-the rebels, 280+-case of 
Gordon, 231— Royal Commission of 
Inquiry,'232——Report-of the: Com- 
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missioners, 233—effects of the anti- | 


pathy of races, 234—>parallel with | 


thé-Irish rebellion of 1798, 235—the | 


negro. character, O06-scjpesification 
of severe measures of repression, 22 
“+= former risings of the negroes, 
238 +~.Mr. Eyre not completel 
cleared, 240—levity of officers with 


respect to their dealings with the | 


negro, ib—two lines of defence of 


Mr. Eyre, %).—his differences with 
General O'Connor, 242—pernicious 
influence of Baptist missionaries, 247 


—grievancesalleged by Mr; Underhill, 


i, considerations on the alleged 
poverty, of: the population, 248 — | 


striking admission of the Jamaica 
Baptist: Union, 250—answer to Mr. 
Underhill’s charge on taxation, 252 
—immiigration of coolies, 253—dis- 

1 creetisuicide-of the colonial assembly, 
254+-qualifications for voters, +). — 
inadequate administration of justice, 
254 +swiciousness: of the labouring 
elass; :255—measures necessary for 
improved government, 256—gloomy 
future of Jamaica, 258. 

Jesuit logie of persecution, 59. 

Jongleurs distinguished from Trouba- 
dours and Trouvéres, 323. 


K. 
Keble’s, (Rev. J.) ‘Life of Bishop 
Wilson,’ 171—suggestion of a memo- 


rial\to,Mr. Keble, 198, 
Kennedy’s (Miss) portrait by Sir J. 


accounted for, 140. 


Kingfisher's nest, 365. 
Kirghiz, present condition of the, 494. 
L. 


pian’ square waists, 116. 
Langue d’oc, sweet songs of, 322, 


565 


“breast-laws ” (ecclesiastical) of, 180 
—varly feudal service, 189—ruins of 
the Chureh of St. Patrick, 192— 
Bishop’s Court, 193—Kirk Michael 
Church, %. 

Manx Society, 176. 

Maroons of Jamaica, 239. 

Marteilhe (Mémoires of the Hugonot), 
a valuable contribution to Martyro- 
logy, 42—his attempt to get:beyond 
the frontier, 48—sufferings in,a dun- 
geon at Tournay, 44—condemned to 
the galleys for life for professing 
the Reformed Religion, 46—eseape 
from death in an action with an 
English frigate, 55—sufferings in 
the prison of La Tournelle, 56— 
liberated, 61—triumphant: reception 
of the martyrs at: Geneva, tb—ac- 
companies a mission to'Queen Anne 
from the Walloon Church, 62—Sce 
Hugonots. 

Melicerta ingens, an animalcule 
scarcely visible to the naked eye; the 
most wonderful of all hous_ ' silding 
creatures, 383, } 

Metallurgy, practice and’science of, 64 
—-Agricola ‘De Re Metallica,’ 66. 

Milaners and millinery, 69. 

Mill (Mr.), transformation of, on his 
return for Westminster, 555. 


<7 (German) encouraged to ‘settle 


n England before Elizabeth, 66— 
inindag terms of German origin, <b. 
—numerous bodies of foreign miners 
invited by Elizabeth, 67. 


| Mole (the), its habits, 357—the! Rébcest 
Reynolds, its mournful expression | 


and most active; mammal in Britain, 
ij.—its encampment described, 358 


| Miiller (Max), Professor, ‘333. 


Munro's ‘ Lucretius,’ 349. 


N. 


| Napoleon Bonaparte; interpretations ‘of 


Lawreuce’s (Sir John) policy i in India, 


503. 
Lima (bivalve), habitation of the, 385. 
Louis X1V., architectural taste of, 459. 


, M. 
McDougall’s | (Col.) military works, 


SEL, 

Man (Isle of), history of, 174—expla- 
mation: of ‘its coat of arms, 175— 
Kings of Man, ib. —the / thirteen 
Stanley Kings, ib.—falts:to the Duke 
of:Atholl, i.—purchased | by the 
‘Crown: for 416,1141., i6,—its' consti- 


‘otation, ib,—the Keys of Man, %.— | 


the names, 402--etymology’ ‘of Napo- 
leon, tb., note. 

Neilson, itiventor of hot-blast, 82): 

Nile, its two sources the Victoria’ and 
Albert Lakes, 166—discovery of its 
source not complete, 167—its-sources 
according to ancient maps, 168. 

Northeote’s admiration’ of Reynolds, 
anecdote of, 127—his cynical wit, 
132—early career, 14l—not of a 
high class of painters, 143. 


0. 


©'Connor’s. (Maj.-Gen:) ‘correspond 
ence with Mr. Eyre, 242.05): 
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Ocypode, swift-footed crab of Ceylon, 
369. 
Oxford, eminent classical critics of, 


332. 
Ouvry’s (Miss) two tales of Hugonot 
martyrs, 42. 


P. 


Parties. (Parliamentary), their fixed 
nucleus and floating tail, 262. 

Patent rights, opinions on the expedi- 
ency of, 84—arguments against in- 
discriminate granting of, 87. 

Penance, a punishment prescribed by 
canons and statute, 183. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 

pany, fleet of, 205. 

Percy’s (Dr.) ‘Metallurgy, 64—me- 
chanical accuracy of the woodcuts, 
65— the first satisfactory British 
treatise on metallurgy, 66. 

Petrel (Stormy), an accomplished 
miner, 367. 

Pholas, its excavations in hard rocks, 
370. 

Pichiago, its flexible coat of mail, 362. 

Pin-making (English), a.p. 1400, 68. 

Poisoned arrows of the Barri of Gon- 

aon 157. re 
ope (Alex.) and Sir J. Reynolds, 
anecdote of, 127. te 

Porson’s Greek scholarship, 328. 

Portrait, its place in art, 138. 

Prairie dog, its habits, 361. 

Primogeniture, law of, defended, 560. 

Puffin or sea-parrot, 367. 

Purgation (canonical) illustrated by 
Mrs. Puller’s case, 183—one of the 
last remnants of an age of supersti- 
tion, 184. 


BR 


Railways, necessity for stee] rails, 98— 
experiments proving their superiority, 
10i—their adoption by the London 
and North-Western Company, <b. 

Rat (pouched ) of Canada, 361. 

Reform (Mr. Giadstone’s Bill), arranged 
to give the working men the power 
to d the rest when they chose, 
268—the measure pregnant with 
revolution, 270—a Reform act must 


not involve the deposition of the 
middle and upper classes or of the 
landed interest, 271—the settlement 
of the question depends on the 
working men’s accepting participa- 
tion in the constitution without pre- 
dominance, 273—a glance at the 
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history of the Reform Act of 1832, 
275—lateral and vertical extension of 
the franchise, 277—guarantees neces- 
sary to prevent the predominance of 
numbers, #b.—arguments in favour 
of a Conservative Reform Bill, 278 
—no one of the three parties can 
command a majority without the 
help of one of the other two, 280— 
the question will determine the 
future character of the Constitution, 
282. See Gladstone. 

Reform (fresh Parliamentary), 545— 
Reform Act of 1832, 546—balance of 
power effected by the Chandos clause, 
1b. — faggot votes, 547 — representa- 
tion of land an essential element in 
the representation of England, 548— 
county franchise of 14/., instead of 
101., unfavourable to the increase of 
voters in rural villages, 548 —the 
question is between the mixed con- 
stitution of England and the rude 
democracy of manhood suffrage, 549 
—concessions made by Conservatives 
accepted, but their counterpoises 
rejected, 551—English freedom dis- 
tinguished from a levelling de- 
mocracy, 559. 

Rembrandt’s colours, anecdote respect- 
ing, 129, 

Rennie’s ‘ Insect Architecture,’ 355. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua), Leslie and 
Taylor's Life of, 105 — friendship 
with Johnson, 10&—low and licen- 
tious tastes of the artists of his day, 
110—rapidity, freedom, and boldness 
of his portrait painting, 111—drapery- 
men in his employ, #,—his time 
‘worth five guineas an hour,’ 112— 
contributions to Johnson’s ‘ Idler,’ 
113—his theory of beauty, 114—his 
chariot decorated with allegorical 
figures, 116—as fond of London as 
Dr. Johnson, 118—‘ the human face 
his landscape,’ ib.—his dinner-giving 
described, ib. — flimsy evidence of 
domestic parsimony, 120—aspersions 
by Allan Cunningham, ib.—his be- 
nefactions, 120 — anecdote of his 
benevolence to a convict and others, 
121 — amount of his fortune, #. 
— originates an annual exhibition, 
124 — portrait of Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy, i.—parallel 
between Garrick and Reynolds, 127 
—description of the portrait of Gar- 
rick, 126—Pope (the poet) and Rey- 
nolds, 127 — first President of the 
Academy, 128—never mixed in poli- 
tics, 129—his biennial discourses, 1. 
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—their style, 130 — unsound criti- 
cisms on the‘ Discourses,’ b.— answers 
to A. Cunningham’s charges against 
Sir Joshua, 131--Reynolds’s behaviour 
towards established painters, 132 — 
Gainsborough’s injustice to him, 135 
—Reynolds’s kindness and liberality to 
artists, 189— portrait of Miss Ken- 
nedy, 140 — the Ugolino his best 
historical picture, 148—principle in 
depicting strong emotions, i. —his 
historical pictures, 144—the Dido, 
%,—admirable allegorical figures, ib. 
—the Infant Hercules a masterpiece, 
145—his historical pictures seldom 
satisfactory, ib. — degree of D.C.L. 
conferred on him by Oxford, ib.— 
chosen mayor of Plympton, 146— 
competition with Gainsborough and 
Romney, ib. — Mrs, Siddons’s the 
finest 
anecdote of her and Sir Joshua, 149 
—compelled by impaired sight to 
abandon his profession, 149—his final 
Discourse, 151—death and public 
funeral, 153— personal appearance, 
ib. — bequest to Burke, 1. — his 
character nearly faultless, 154. 

Roland, Chanson de, discovered by 
M. Bourdillon, 284—account of the 
poem, 288—Ganelon the traitor sent 
ambassador from Charlemagne to the 
Sultan of Saragossa, 291—art of the 
poet in relating the interview of 
Ganelon with the Sultan, 292 — 
Roland’s refusal to sound his mar- 
vellous horn, 295—his defeat, 297— 
the sound of his horn reaches Charle- 
magne at thirty leagues’ distance, 
298—Roland’s address to his sword 
Durendal, and his death, 299. 

Romney the painter, morbid sensitive- 
ness of, 132, 


iS) 


Sand-martin’s (the) mode of burrowing, 
364. 

Sanscrit, study of, 330. 

Scaligers’ (the) services to Greek lite- 
rature, 326. 

Smith’s (Dr. W.) dictionaries collect 
the results of present knowledge of 
antiquity, 332. 

Sodor and Man, full title of the bishop- 
ric of, 190—antiquity and early his- 
tory of the see, ib.—meaning of Sodor 
or Sudreyjar, 191—ruins of the ca- 
thedral, 191. See Man. 

Somerset River (Speke’s Nile), 163, 

Sophia (St.) at Constantinople, archi- 
tecture of, 449. 


portrait ever painted, 148— | 
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Spiders, habits of, 380. 

Spider’s (trap-door) nest, 372. 

Steel, varieties of, 87—-modern methods 
of producing, 88—Huntsman’s inven- 
tion of cast steel, 90—value of Besse- 
mer steel, 96. 

Steelyard Merchants, Company of, 70. 

Sterling, origin of the word, 69. 

Suphis, builder of the first Pyramid, 
429, 430. 

Sussex, once the great seat of the iron 
manufacture, 105. 

Sword-blades, wonderful temper of 
Eastern, 88. 


A 


Tailor-bird, its marvellous architectural 
skill, 377. 

Tendy’s (Capt.) military surveying, 
511. 


Teredo navalis, ravages of, 370. 

Tocqueville (de), accuracy of his 
opinions on India, 198. 

Tourrelle (La), prison of, described, 
56—the convict could neither lie 
down, sit, nor stand upright, 57. 

Trade of Britain (foreign) originally 
in the hands of German merchants, 
69. 

Troubadours for the langue d’oc, trou- 
véres for the langue d’oil, 323. 


U. 


Underhill’s (Mr.) letter to the Colonial 
Secretary, its exaggerations and illo- 
gical conclusions, 224. 

Unyoro, description of the king of, 170. 


¥, 


Vambéry’s explorations of Central Asia, 
472—impenetrability of his disguise, 
ab 


Venison feasts, anecdote of talking at, 
118. 

Vibration, its effect on iron, 102. 

Voting in Jamaica, qualifications for, 
254. ‘ 

‘ Walking-sticks ’ of water insects, 381. 


W. 


Warfare (operations of modern), 503— 
‘an army of lions commanded by 
asses,’ 505—unprepared condition of 
England for the Crimean war, 507 
—rise of English military literature, 
508—impulse given to military edu- 
cation by the Crimean war, 510— 
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character of the mi!itary works of Jo- 
mini, the Archduke Charles, aud Mar- 
shal Marmont, 513—necessity ofa base 
of operations, 515—French official 
account of the campaign of 1856 in 
Italy, 516—Prussian blunder in the 
late campaign in Germany, 519—esta- 
blishment of magazines by Napoleon 
and Wellington, 520—selection of a 
theatre of war, 523—flank movement 
illustrated by the Jena campaign, 
pss Bima at of an effective in- 
telligence department, 527 — review 
of the campaign of 1796 in Italy, 528 
—Archduke Charles’s campaign of 
1796 in Germany, 529—sketch of 
the campaign of Waterloo, 530— 


> three great obstacles in the way of 


armies operating, 533—strategy and 
tactics, 535. See Hamley. 


Wasp’s nest in course of manufacture, 


373. 


Weaver-birds, 376. 
Wellington (Duke of), three periods of 


his life, 2—discrepancies as to the 
date of his birth, 3—contemplative 
solitude of his Eton life, .—earl 
commissions, 4—return to the Iris 


. Parliament for Trim, ib.—Mr. Gleig’s 


assertion that, as a young officer, he 
was shy and awkward, 5—devotion 
to the service of the ladies, %b.— 
change of name from Wesley to 
Wellesley, ib.—fondness of music, 6 
—opinion on debt, 1b.—acquisition of 
French, 7—habit of study by himself 
for some hours daily, #.—commence- 
ment of active service, 8—lands at 
Calcutta, 9—power of rapid and cor- 
rect calculation, ib.—condition of 


' British India on his arrival, 10— 


failure of a night attack before Se- 
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Tingapatam, 17 — generosity to the 
son of Dhoondiah Waugh, 18 — dis- 
heartened with his profession at 
battle of Assaye, 22—construction of 
poutoons and basket-boats, 25 — es- 
teem for Sir John Malcolm, 30 — 
return to England as Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, ib.—appointed chief se- 
cretary for Ireland, 31—marries, 33 
—defeats Danes near Keoge, 34 — 
opinion on French manceuvring, 35 
—sails for the Peninsula, 36—his part 
in the convention of Cintra, ib.— 
obtains the command of the Penin- 
sular army, 38. 

Whigs, their exclusiveness, 556—social 
intimacy with the republic of letters, 
ib, 

Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, his 
early life, 173 — his ecclesiastical 
punishment of Halsall, 178—excom- 
munication and penance his weapons 
for the reformation of offenders, 181 
— excommunication of Mary Hen- 
dricks, i.—his justification from 
Scripture of canonical purgation, 184 
—imprisoned, 186 —effect of his 
chureh policy, 189—devotes a tenth 
of his income to the poor, 190—his 
opitenh 193—patriarchal life, 194— 

igh Churchmanship, 195—church- 
building, 196—rejection of offers of 
translation, .—grandeur and beauty 
of his character, 197. 

Wilson, the landscape painter’s, retort 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 135. 

Women in Africa, low status of, 161. 

Wood's (J. G.) ‘Homes without Hands,’ 
a description of the habitations of 
animals, 355. 

Woodpecker’s habits, 367. 

Wootz (Indian), sword-blades of, 88. 
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